











32 THE FRIEND. Eighth Mo. 12, 1899 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTeD STATES.—There are 1000 vessels which cross 
the Atlantic Ocean regularly every month, some of them 
twice a month. 

The monthly statement of the public debt shows that 
at close of business Seventh Month 31, 1899, the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $1,161,587,671, 
an increase for the month of $5,267,436. 

The Navy Department is informed that the Yosemite 
has sailed from Manila for Guam, where Captain Leary 
will be installed as Governor of that new American pos- 































Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 1004 a 1014; 4’s, reg., 112 a | public in its commercial intercourse with Canada that last 
1123 ; coupon, 1123 a 113}; new 4’s, reg., 129} a 1303; | year, in spite of the preferential tariff in favor of England, 
5's, 1118 a 112; 3’s 108 a 1084. no less than 72% per cent. of the imports of the Dominion 

CoTTon sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis of | came from the United States. Of the rest, 17.10 per cent. 
6§c. per pound for middling uplands. came from Great Britain and some 10 per cent. from other 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.00 a $2.15; Pennsylvania | countries. On the other hand, the Dingley tariff has so 
roller, straight, old, $3.15 a $3.35 ; do. do., straight, new, | killed Canadian exports to the States that, in spite of the 
$3.10 a $3.30; Western winter, old, straight, $3.20 a} thousands of miles of frontier along which international 
$3.40 ; do., do., new, straight, $3.15 a $3.85; spring, | commerce means only transport from one homestead to 
straight, $3.35 a $3.60 ; city mills, straight, $3.25 a $3.40. | another, the United States took only 28 per cent. of the 
Rye FLour.—$3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. exported produce of Canada, as compared with 66 per 


session, succeeding Lieutenant Kaiser. GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 70# a 71c. cent. sent across the Atlantic to Great Britain and 6 per 
Nine-tenths of the islanders at Guam can read and No. 2 mixed corn, 35? a 36c. cent. to the rest of the world. In fact, while 75,000,000 
write, and it is reported that they are rapidly learning No. 2 white oats, clipped, 274 a 28c. Americans spent only $35,460,000 in buying Canadian 


English. 

There are in the United States over fifty distinct secret 
Orders, with more than 70,000 lodges and 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

The record for commerce passing through the Soo, 
American and Canadian ship canals, was broken during 
Seventh Month, when 4,024,789 tons of freight were car- 
ried through. This exceeded the tonnage of the corres- 
ponding month last year by 778,000. 

A Houston, Texas, despatch says that the Gulf, Beau- 
mont and Great Northern Railroad, which traverses a vast 
oil field in Eastern Texas, which heretofore has been in- 
accessible for lack of railroad facilities, is to be con- 
structed at once. 

Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, has issued a bulletin based upon reliable reports 
from correspondents throughout the State, in which he 
states the present condition of the Kansas corn crop to be 
99.03, with prospects for the greatest yield ever known 
in the history of the State. The acreage of corn is 8,234,- 
560, and the estimated yield per acre 44 bushels, which 
would give the astonishing total of 362,000,000 bushels, 
or three times the yield of last year, and almost a hun- 
dred million bushels greater than the banner year of 1889. 

Railroad men and grain dealers who have been making 
estimates on the probable corn crop of Nebraska, put the 
total at about 300,000,000 bushels. This will be the 
largest crop in the history of the State. 

Heavy rain and hail storms in the Mississippi Valley 
have destroyed half a million acres of growing crops. 

A despatch dated Eighth Month 4th, from River Junction, 
Fla., says: The most disastrous tornado that ever visited 
this section of Florida completely annihilated Carrabelle, 
McIntyre and Lanark Inn, south of here, Tuesday. At 
Carrabelle only nine houses remain of a once beautiful 
and prosperous town. Communications from the Mayor 
state that 200 families are without homes or shelter, and 
many are completely destitute. Of McIntyre only two 
mill boilers mark the site of the town. Lanark Inn, the 
famous summer resort was blown into the Gulf. The 
Carrabelle, Tallahasse and Georgia Railroad is washed 
away for a distance of thirty miles. A passenger train 
was blown from the track more than 100 yards. Many 
passengers were injured. 

Up to First-day last, there had been forty-two cases 
and eleven deaths at Hampton, Va., from yellow fever. 
On Second-day one new case developed. 

The number of deaths from lockjaw due to injuries re- 
ceived on last fourth of Seventh Month is stated by the 
Chicago Tribune to be 143. 

A new way of blasting rock is to place a cartridge of 
water in a shot hole and convert it into steam instantly 
by electricity to a pressure of about 150 pounds per square 
inch. This method is especially applicable to coal mines. 

A loaded trolley car, running between Shelton and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was derailed on a trestle at Or- 
onogue, six miles north of Bridgeport on the afternoon of 
the 6th inst., and fell 40 feet into a pond. Twenty-nine 
persons are known to have been killed, and twelve were | ingly dangerous to unacclimated visitors. Great care was 
injured. Of the forty-three persons in the car only two | taken of the health of the men on shipboard. 
escaped unharmed. The trestle was without guard rails, President Roca, of Argentina, has sailed with his Cabi- 
and the car is said to have been running at a high rate of | net from Buenos Ayres for Brazil, for the purpose, as re- 
speed. ported, of inviting the Presidents of Brazil, Uruguay and 

By the collapse of a slip at the Mount Desert ferry, | Chili to a conference on the questions of reducing arma- 
eight miles from Bar Harbor, Maine, on the 6th inst., at | ments and an alliance of the four Republics. 
least twenty persons were drowned and many were injured. An armed insurrection has broken out at La Vega, San 
The people were excursionists from Bangor and other | Domingo, in favor of Jiminez, who aspires to succeed the 
points, and in the rush to get on the Bar Harbor boat | late President Heureaux in the Presidency of the Domini- gta i - 2 Calvi : B.S. Grif- 
overcrowded the slip. Over two hundred were thrown | can Republic. The insurgents are said to be well organ- _ - oa ae pa pg a 
into the water. ized and officered and the revolutionists are gaining | p ja ikexthe, Gaaley eer Rhoads and Samed 

There were 428 deaths in this city last week, which is | strength. Jiminez, who is at Havana, says he ordered the estes. = ge 
53 less than the previous week and 56 less than the cor- | assassination of Heureaux, and declares he will lead the a Bec ‘ - 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 128 revolt against the Government. Two of the assassins of | 88” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5% a 6c.; good, 54 a 5jc.; me- 
dium, 53 a 58c.; common, 4% a 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 44 a 4¥c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; com., 24 a 33c.; spring lambs, 44 a 7c. 

Hocs.—Western, 6? a 7c. 

ForeIGN.—Land in England-is 800 times as valuable 
now as it was 200 years ago. 

In the first half of 1898 Japan sent $10,500,000 gold to 
England. Thus far in 1899 it has sent only $4,850. 

Cancer ranks fifth among diseases as a cause of death. 
Of 50,509 deaths in Paris in 1896, 2,828 were caused by 
cancer. It has become more frequent of late years. The 
average has increased constantly and rapidly, for in fifty 
years the proportion has risen from 1 in 129 to 1 27, a 
figure sensibly equal, it may be seen, to that of Paris. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts from Fifth 
Month to Seventh Month 22nd without interruption. 

The hostile Indian tribes in Mexico are gathering 
strength, and about 5,000 warriors are on the war path. 
Many persons, including Americans, have been killed, and 
the reign of terror prevailing may end in a massacre of 
whites in the Yaqui River country. 

South African advices indicate that the dispute between 
the Transvaal Government and Great Britain will be set-. 
tled by arbitration. 

Vice President Figuero, of the Dominican Republic, has 
taken charge of the Government as President and formed 
a Cabinet. 

The Washington Navy Department has made public the 
report recently received from Commander C. C. Todd of 
the Wilmington, relating to the cruise of that vessel up 
the Amazon. The Wilmington proceeded 2,300 miles up 
the river, investigated the topography and natural re- 
sources of the country; made a collection of animals for 
the Zoological Park in Washington, and secured a series 
of photographs of the towns along the river, the natives 
and the most important features and scenery. Commander 
Todd’s report is very lengthly, and includes reports from 
his subordinate officers, who were entrusted with special 
investigations. The valley of the Amazon, according to 
Commander Todd, is an immense area of low lying land, 
interspersed with innumerable waterways which, during 
the rainy season, from Fifth Month to Twelfth Month, 
overflow almost all of the intervening country. The towns, 
of which there are few of large population, are built on 
the higher bluffs along the river, and at certain points, 
where the country is above the average high water level, 
there are small plantations where cocoa, grain and vege- 
tables are grown for local consumption. Nearly all of the 
native houses as far west as the Peruvian line are built 
upon piles to raise them above the flood level. The valley, 
strange as it may seem, does not produce food stuffs suf- 
ficient for the support of the people. The foreign resi- 
dents of all the large towns rely largely on canned goods 
and other imported foods for subsistence. The climate 
was found to be oppressive and humid. The annual range 
of the thermometer is from 72 to 92 degrees, and the 
whole valley is the seat of tropic malaria, which is exceed- 


goods, the 6,000,000 Canadians expended $86,587,000 in 
buying goods from the United States.” 

Thirty years ago the sardines and young herring in 
Canadian waters.were sold mostly as fertilizers. In 1897 
nearly a million boxes of sardines in oil were put on the 
market. The price paid to fishermen varies extraordinarily 
according to catch, season and year, being sometimes as 
low as $6 per hogshead and sometimes as high as $100. 




























RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 

Woolston Comfort, Mich.; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa.; 
Sarah A. Gilbert, Pa., $10, for herself, Albert Cope, 
Dillon Gibbons, Eliza G. Cope and Ann Case; R. 8. 
Allen, Pa.; Jane P. Corse, Phila.; Joseph B. Matlack, 
Phila.; Levi R. Cowperthwaite, N. J.; Charles Jones 
and Jc hn Barclay Jones, G't'n.; Josiah W. Cloud, N. J.; 
Comly B. Shoemaker, Pa. and for Anna W. Bailey, 
Phila. ; Samuel L. Whitson, Phila. ; Edward Comfort, 
G’t’n., and for Edith C. Tatnall Pa.; J. Benj. Glavin, 
Phila.; (jeorge A. Keely, Del.; Martha G. Cook, Md. ; 
Ann Gibbons, Ia.; Elhanan Zook and for R. M. Zook, 
Pa.; John W. Garwood, Agent, la., #8, for Francis 
Smith, John Williams, Almedia R. Wroe and Samuel 
Wilson, Vol. 72; E. S. Fowler, Agent, O., for B. J. 
Hobson; Samuel L. Fox, Pa.; sullen P. Smith and 
for David Holloway, Ia.; Ellen Bromley, Phila. ; 
Clarkson M. Gifford, Mass. ; Ira J. Parker & Son for 
Rachel F. Parker, Pa. ; J. Linton Engle for Ann Sat- 
terthwaite, N. J.; Charles Lee, Pa.; Isaac Heacock, 
Pa.; Anne Roberts, Phila.; Dr. Wm. R. Bullock, 
Del. ; Joseph S. Middleton, N. J.; Ann Trimble, Pa., 
$12, for herself, Joseph Trimble, Esther T. Hawley, 
Ann Ashton, Susan H. Sharpless and Townsend T. 
Sharpless; Mary Paxson, Phiia.; Margaretta W. Sat- 
terthwaite, N. J.; James Lee, Jr., Pa.; Susan Pear- 
son, Pa.; John S. Brown, Pa., and for Carl F. Heess, 
$4, 2 vols.; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $24, for 
Elizabeth H. Bromley, Margaret C. Venable, Miriam 
L. Roberts, Elizabeth T. Engle, Beulah S. Leeds, Isaac 
L. Roberts, Samuel L. Allen, 8. N. and A. B. Warring- 
ton, Allen H. Roberts, Deborah W. Buzby and for 
Wm. M. Winner and Walter 8S. Reeve ; Jesse W. Tay- 
lor, Phila.; Mary W. Bacon, N. J.; Elizabeth 8. 
Brinton, Fkfd.; Deborah Baldwin, Pa.; Wm. Bal- 
derston, Pa.; James H. Moon, Pa., $6, for himself, 
Everett Moon, Minn., and Dr. W. W. Moon, N. Y.; 
Caleb Hoopes, Pa. and for B. P. Hoopes; Charles 
Ballinger, N. J., and for Mark B. Wills; Elisha Rob- 
erts, N. J., $8, for him-elf, David Roberts, Joseph H. 
Roberts and William H. Roberts; Joseph Evans, N. 
J.; Benjamin Coppock, Agent, Ia., $14, for himself $4, 
and for Benjamin Briggs, Ruth Edmundson, Edward 
Edgerton, Lydia Hampton and David Sears; James 
E. Meloney, Phila., $6, for himself, Geo. KR. Meloney 
and James F. Reid, Pa.; Isaac W. Stokes for Benja- 
min J. Wilkins, N. J.; Jonathan Chace, R. I. ; Mary 
R. Deacon, Pa.; Pliny Gregory, Cal.; Nathaniel B. 
Jones, N. J.; Clinton E. Hampton, Kans. ; Gulielma 
Smith, Pa., $4, for Susanna Brinton and James Smith ; 
Edmund 8. Smith, Agent, O., $36, for Nathan L. Hall, 
Deborah Hall, Tabitha D. Hall, Mary T. Hall, Lewis 
Hall, Jos. C. Hall, Richard Ashton, Jonathan Binns, 
J. Hervey Binns, Walter Edgerton, Gilbert McGrew, 
Hannah Mary Matson, Jchn W. Smith, Kobert Smith, 
Nathan R Smith, Beulah Thomas, Elwood D. Whine 


were under one year of age ; 217 were males and 211 fe- | the late President have been shot. appear in the Receipts until the following week. 

males : 52 died of cholera infantum ; 45 of consumption ; The Nineteenth Century Review says: “The weak point ee 

33 of heart diseases ; 22 of marasmus ; 20 of apoplexy ; | in the armor of Canada is the slow rate at which the popu- NOTICES. 

19 of pneumonia; 18 of cancer; 17 of old age, 15 of | lation increases. The census of 1891 showed that the pre- Wantep—A Friend and wife or daughter, to take care 


inanition ; 15 of diphtheria; 15 from casualties ; 14 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 12 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain ; 10 of nephritis, and 10 of typhoid fever. 


vious ten years had added only half a million to the num- | of the Meeting-house and grounds at Lansdowne, Delaware 
bers of the people. It is significant of the advantages ] County, Pa. The use of a five-room house on the ground 
which its geographical position gives to the American Re- | given for said labor. Address J. R. ELFRETH. 
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The Clothing of Unbelief with Christian Virtues. 
We have lately been apprehensive of an im- 
petus which seems to have been given to the 
spirit of infidelity and agnosticism in our land, 
by the mode in which the life and death of the 
late Robert G. Ingersoll has been set forth in 
the public press, to the general effeé¢t of exalt- 
ing him as a hero because of unbelief. His 
fame was due to his brilliant natural talents, 
to his admirable gift of expression in language, 
and to the daring, which many looked-upon as 
courage, in using these rare gifts for the break- 
ing down of confidence in the sacred Scriptures 
and, except in some of its ethical precepts, of 
Christianity itself. 
prepared to impeach the honesty of his unbe- 
lief or of his intentions, nor to be his judge. 
We leave him in the hands of Him who will do 
right. But we do deprecate the desolating effect 
upon ingenuous young men of a public treat- 
ment of ‘his unbelief in such a way as to beguile 
them into placing the virtuous traits of his 
character to the credit of infidelity, rather than 
of the Christian religion. The unimpeachable 
private character, which he, as one of the ex- 
ceptions among unbelievers, seemed to manifest 
in his relations to his fellow beings, has been 
levelled against the professed Christianity of 
the day, as if saying, “Show me your faith 
without your works, and I will show you the 
beauties of his ‘infidelity’ by his works.” 

The inconsistencies of the professing church 
and its general divorce from that inward spirit- 
uality which makes for pure righteousness, have 
served to confirm Ingersoll’s position in his own 
mind and in the multitude of those who do not 
wish the way of the cross to be found true. 
And so an alleged consistent life without Chris- 
tian belief is made an argument against the 
Christian faith. 

On noticing Ingersoll’s statement of his re- 
ligion which was read at his funeral, the first 
impression left on the mind was that every item 





In saying this we are notf 

























in that code of conduct, excellent as far ag it 
went, was clearly traceable to Christ’s sermon 
on the Mount. Not that he consciously copied 
them therefrom, for the Witness for Truth may 
have whispered such precepts to his heart im- 
mediately—a measure and manifestation there- 
of being given to every man to profit by—but 
the resemblance seemed so clear, that one must 
say that were it not for the Christian religion 
as set forth in the new Testament that state- 
ment of his religion would probably not have 
been written. The standard of righteousness 
which he set up, supposing it to be devised as 
independent of Christ, was really brought into 
the world by Christ. The spirit of Christianity 
has for ages, though so stoutly resisted by the 
world, been steadily leavening the consciences 
of men, and moulding public opinion. And if 
a higher standard of truth and good seems 
from age to age to prevail among the people, 
it is but the Spirit of Him who “must in- 
crease” till righteousness cover the earth. If 
we say we borrow our improved moral codes 
from “the spirit of the age,” it is really the 
Spirit of Christ as the one life of good that is 
in the age and which receptive minds and hearts 
will imbibe, so far as they love truth. To Christ 
belongs the honor of whatever of good Inger- 
soll imbibed, whether the truths embraced had 
been diffused abroad through the language of 
the Scriptures, or in the direct witness for 
Truth. Such good principles as his hand or 
his heart indited were all the product of the 
very religion which they were thought to put 
to shame. It is in evidence for Christianity 
that the very rules of righteousness which he 
prepared as his creed, never were gathered 
into a statement before the outward advent of 
Jesus upon earth, and in their existing and 
natural condition of mankind never without 
Divine revelation could have been so composed. 
Remove the past history of Christianity from 
off the face of the earth and where would have 
been the virtuous ideals of the modern infidel? 
Where are similar ideals found to flourish now 
among the more distinctly non-christian na- 
tions? 

This is not the first age of time in which 
crucifiers of Christ have “ parted his garments 
among themselves, and upon his vesture cast 
lots.” They still continue pluming themselves 
with outward virtues of Christ’s robe of right- 
eousness, ignoring the Lord while decorating 
their infidelity with samples of his garment. 
Agnosticism well needs all the good it can bor- 
row to color it. Many another error could not 








nations around them. 
of Friends a want, as it looks to my mind, of a 
right comprehension of the purposes of Month- 
ly Meetings. 
time for centralizing capital in large amounts 
to the injury of the humble small establish- 





find currency except under Christian colors. , 
Many things are getting labelled “Christian,” 
as a trade mark to get them patronage. 


It is said of a tree the savor of whose sap 


is highly fragrant, that while the chopper is 
felling it to the ground, it sheds upon him its 
lovely odor so that he carries about in his gar- 
ments the perfume of a life which he has un- 
dertaken to destroy. 
beautiful aspects and savor of virtue under 
Christian civilization seem to be the heritage 
of many who would deny or destroy that gospel 
Source, who could say to them as to Pilate 
formerly, “ Thou couldst have no power at all 
against me, except it were given thee from 
above.” 


So the more exalted and 


The article entitled “The Development and 
Place of the Monthly Meeting,” which begins 


to appear in the present number, was written 
by an aged correspondent after a religious visit 
in some other Yearly Meetings. “In my visit,” 
he writes in a letter, “I saw a departure from 
the Christ-like order of the gospel in rejecting 
the Monthly Meeting and stepping towards 
the Episcopal order of church government— 


from Christ in his spiritual appearance in the 


hearts of all the brethren to the one man power, 
prefigured by the Israelites rejecting the Lord 


in the prophet, and asking for a king like the 
And I see in all the tribes 


It is in the commercial world a 


ments, and this spirit may affect religious mat- 
ters.” 
Peculiarities in Speech. 
[To the Editor of “The British Friend.”] 
DEAR FRIEND. 

It is difficult, 1 am aware, to give from 
abridged notes the exact words used by those 
who have spoken in such gatherings as that of 
the Yearly Meeting: but there are two or three 
verbal changes made in what I said about the 
Hague Conference, as reported in thy issue for 
Sixth Month, which I will ask thy leave to 
correct. 

I did not describe the President as “M.” 
de Staal, but as “Baron” de Staal: nor did I 
say “Mr.” Andrew Whyte, in speaking of the 
United States Envoy: or refer to Fifth-day as 
“Thursday.” Slight as are these differences in 
the form of expression, they would, in my case, 
imply the abandonment of a practice of nearly 
fifty years, which I desire to retain: not, cer- 
tainly, with any covert idea of hinting it as a 
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rule for others, but because the reason I can | words became clear: that “Things which are forting words of our blessed Saviour were 


give for it will carry weight with every person, 
whether in or out of the Society of Friends, 
whose opinion I value. 

Brought up in the Society by parents who 
had become Friends from conviction, I had 
taken for granted that its teachings were pure 
Christianity,—that is, in theory,—until at 
twenty years of age I was brought face to face 
with the tremendous realities which sooner or 
later confront every human soul. My take-it- 
easy Quakerism went to pieces in the storm, 
and at this critical moment, under the influence 
of a clergyman of the Church of England, I 
had very nearly built up in its place a tradi- 
tional belief in the opposite doctrines of the 
sacraments and water-baptism, and such sys- 
tem of worship as fits with their observance. 

It was, however, made clear to me that be- 
fore making the important change this would 
involve, I was bound to do what I had never 
yet done, and that was to examine for myself, 
with all the light I could obtain, and with all 
the earnestness of one newly awakened to a 
consciousness of the powers of the world to 
come, the foundations of the doctrines held by 
the Society of Friends. I read Barclay’s argu- 
ments especially, and with them the texts both 
of the New and of the Old Testament which he 
cites till, after many anxiousdays and nights the 
light shone on them steadily and brightly as 
the sunrise in a cloudless sky, and I was made 
as sure of the truth of what the world calls 
Quakerism as I was of my own existence. For 
some days the power of this conviction was so 
great as to leave room for no other thought 
than of the goodness and love of God. When 
this abated sufficiently to admit another 
thought, that thought was, “ Now that I know 
and am certain that this is the Truth, shall 1 
be ashamed to profess it openly to everyone 
with whom I come in contact?” I felt there 
could be no alternative. 1 was bound in honor 
not to evade: it was a case of noblesse oblige ; 
and I believe that no one who reads these lines, 
if he or she had gone through the same exper- 
ience, would have come to any other conclusion. 

I had no human being to consult with, for I 
was far from home, among strangers; and it 
may be that the course I took was not theoret- 
ically the wisest. But as I pondered the 
position, and remembered that the world had 
come to associate certain peculiarities of speech 
with the profession of “Quakerism,” it ap- 
peared to me a simple way of letting it be 
known that I was not ashamed of being thought 
a “Quaker,” if I adopted these peculiarities. 
What there might be in them per se I did not 
stay to enquire; nor have [| ability or the wish 
to work out the rule of three apportionment 
between the tithe-values of mint, anise and 
cummin, as against those of the weightier 
matters of the law. There is no rule and no 
law in “Quakerism” that I know of, but that 
of striving after reality ; no “principles” but 
the one eternal principle that we should love 
the Lord our God with all our heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves: which we car only do 
by abiding in, and being continually guided by, 
His Spirit. I was content that what is usually 
called the “plain language” stamped me with 
the stigma of believing this, and therefore I 
adopted it. Later on I sometimes found it in- 


volved suffering; but even that suffering was 
of no mean value, for in it the meaning of the 









THE FRIEND. 


despised hath God chosen, yea and things which 
are not to bring to nought things that are.” 
I am thy Friend, 


JOHN BELLOWS. 
Sixth Month 24th, 1899. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 
(Continued from page 406, Vol. 1 xxii.) 

In the year 1880, in the Twelfth Month, I 
had a dream which left a solemn impression 
on my mind, being in substance as follows, viz: 
I seemed to be brought under deep exercise of 
mind on account of my sins and corruptions, 
and my mind was turned to the Lord for help 
and deliverance therefrom, and there seemed 
to be shown me a great ocean as it were of 
pure, living water, which was designed for 
cleansing from every defilement of sin and ini- 
quity, and I was put into it, and my cry was on 
this wise, ‘“ Wash me thoroughly that I may be 
clean.” And a sense of the Father’s love seemed 
to be my feeling whilst under the renovating 
operation, under which exercise I awoke and 
the remembrance of my dream was comforting 
and encouraging and I have remembered afresh 
the fountain that is set open for “ the house of 
David, and for the inhabitants of Jerusalem,” 
for sin and for uncleanness. 

On the sixteenth of Third Month, 1882, I 
picked up this little blank book, which I see 
was presented to me two years ago by my dear 
daughter Lydia, and which I fear has not been 
applied to a proper use. And now in the 
seventy-first year of my age, I feel as if it 
might be right for me to leave on record some 
things for her and others of my beloved family 
who may be left here when I have passed away 
from this transitory state of being. Unworthy 
as I feel myself to be, I have this day been 
favored to feel, as I trust, the precious evi- 
dence that I am not forsaken. 0, that I might 
be brought more unreservedly to yield to the 
Divine will concerning me, so as to be made 
just what the Lord would have me to be. 

First-day 19th.—At our little meeting to- 
day I was tried with wandering thoughts,.feel- 
ing stripped of almost any sense of good. 0, 
what poor creatures we are! Not able of our- 
selves even to think a good thought. How 
very needful it is for us to abide upon the 
watch tower, looking to the only available 
source of help to preserve from the snares of 
the unwearied enemy. 

First-day 26th.—The weather being pleasant, 
several mothers were at meeting with their 
little children, for whom, with their parents, 
my mind was brought under much exercise, and 
the language of the blessed Saviour of men 
was brought forcibly to my remembrance, ac- 
companied with an apprehension that I was 
called upon to express it. “Suffer little child- 
ren to come unto me and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” with an 
exhortation to parents to watch over their own 
souls and seek to be enabled to be made in- 
strumental in bringing them to Christ, that He 
might lay his hand upon them and bless them. 

Fourth Month 1st.—Last night upon my bed 
I was favored, unworthy as I am, to feel the 
comfortable incomes of the Father’s love, and 
to be made sensible that He heareth the feeble 
petitions of the poor and needy; and the com- 
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afresh brought to my remembrance: “ Even 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” 
with the encouraging language following. 
Fourth Month 15th, 1882.—This day I com- 
pleted my seventy-first year, which brought 
solemn reflections over my mind. I often fear 
that the many mercies and deliverances which 
I have experienced through my life, have not 
been sufficiently appreciated and that I have 
fallen short of filling up the design of the great 
Author of my being, concerning me, but mercy, 
unmerited mercy, has hitherto been extended 
and in that I still hope, craving that the works 
that are called for at my hands may be cheer- 
fully attended to and correspond with the pro- 
fession I make before the world. Attended 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting to-day, in which 
I felt much exercise of mind, but obtained but 
little relief. But at their meeting on First-day © 
was favored to feel relieved, which was fol- 
lowed by feelings of sweet peace. 
19th.—Poverty and strippedness are my por- 
tion, with the feeling that it is my needed al- 
lotment, in order to keep me sensible of my 
own entire nothingness and entire dependence. 
Fourth-day 26th.— Whilst sitting in our little 
meeting to-day, my mind seemed very unex- 
pectedly and under a feeling of great unworthi- 
ness drawn to take a view of the very near in- 
timacy and union between Christ Jesus, our 
blessed and holy Head and his spiritual and 
gathered church; under which precious feeling 
I was brought to crave that every barrier that 
stood in the way of its progress and increase 
might be removed and put out of the way. 
Fifth Month 11th.—Attended the funeral of 
a neighbor, not a member of our Society, and 
feeling my mind exercised under a fresh evi- 
dence of the universal love of our heavenly 
Father, I apprehended it right for me to en- 
deavor to relieve it towards the large company, 
but believe, through giving way to weakness 
and fear, I stopped short of delivering the 
whole counsel of the Lord, and thereby brought 
distress over my mind, but [ believe my ever 
merciful Preserver overlooked my faults. 
Seventh Month 9th.—Feeling very poor and 
stripped, but still striving to hope in the mer- 
cies of the Lord, who has often been*strength 
to me in my greatest weakness. In our little 
meeting to-day, the language seemed to be 
very deeply impressed on my mind on this wise: 
“Nothing but realities will do in that solemn 
hour which is fast hastening upon us all; noth- 
ing but heart changing religion will be accepted 
before the Lord.” 


(To be continued.) 





I WOULD have you without carefulness (1 Cor. 
vii: 32). Do not look forward to the changes 
and chances of this life in fear, rather look to 
them with full hope that, as they arise, God, 
whose you are, will deliver you out of them. 
He has kept you hitherto—do you but hold fast 
to His dear hand, and He will lead you safely 
through all things; and when you cannot stand, 
He will bear you in His arms. Do not look 
forward to what may happen to-morrow; the 
same everlasting Father who cares for you to- 
day will take care of you to-morrow, and every 
day. Either He will shield you from suffering, 
or He will give you unfailing strength to bear 
it. Be at peace then, and put aside all anxious 
thoughts and imaginations.—Francis de Sales. 
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For “THs FRIEND.” 


The Development and Place of the Monthly 
Meeting. 
BY ROBERT HATTON. 


When we refer to the past ages in the 
world’s life, two hundred years presents but 
a very small portion of the events that have 
transpired within the range of reliable history, 
but the principles which underlie the varied 
phases of time extend from the first. The 
advent of the Society of Friends presents to 
our consideration principles from which the 
present and future may gather instruction. The 
rise of the Society was not the birth of new 
principles but a revival of such as having 
existed from the beginning, had been buried 
for long years under a mass of debris from the 
extinct theories of darkened ages. 

In the “ beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” In adorable wisdom He set 
bounds to the earth and fashioned the forms 
of its inhabitants from the least to the great- 
est of them. Man, the last and most perfect, if 
not the most complex of these creations, was 
so constituted that Divine Intelligence saw 
that it was “not good that he should dwell 
alone,” therefore he was placed by families in 
the earth. From simple families, the advance 
into tribes, societies and nations, was the re- 
sult of the creative principle. 

Made sensible of the limitation of his power, 
man has sought from the building of Babel to 
the present day, to increase his ability by as- 
sociation, and where the object sought for is 
good, the desire is a legitimate application of 
that principle. The Divine Master called his 
disciples around Him and taught them the 
gracious doctrines of life. It was the revival 
of these doctrines in the hearts that led to the 
separation of our early Friends from the vari- 
ous professing bodies and their uniting in re- 
ligious fellowship, it being with them the work 
of God in the heart, which, as they were obedi- 
ent to its manifestations, united them in the 
oneness of a living faith, so that to them there 
was one faith, one baptism and one Lord and 
Saviour who is come to be the Teacher of his 
people. 

Probably these principles had at no time 
been entirely lost; even in the darkest period 
of their immersion under the clouds of super- 
stition and priestly rule, there were individuals 
who realized the one substantial truth, that 
God is a spirit, and that He can only be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth, and while sub- 
nitting to forms of outward show, their hearts 
were touched by the coal from the holy altar. 
Conspicuous among these may be mentioned 
that remarkable woman, Lady Guion, who saw 
through the veil which education had thrown 
over her, that prayer was the communion of 
the soul with its Maker, and who was Divinely 
sustained to live through the most severe per- 
secution and the sufferings attendant on close 
imprisonment for ten years. 

It is therefore to be borne in mind that 
George Fox did not advance any new religion 
or preach doctrines different, from those which 
had been professed by some of the reformers 
who had preceded’ him. Doubtless to him they 
were new revelations of old truths proceeding 
from principles which had their origin in the 
beginning. The spiritual characteristic of Di- 
vine worship was clearly enunciated by the 





blessed Master at Jacob’s well, and implied 
the destruction and nonentity of all outward 
rites, taking away from a self-righteous priest- 
hood their influence, their honors and reducing 
all to common level. “One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” This 
Master has come to teach his people himself 
and thus put an end to all sacerdotalism under 
whatever guise it may assume. 

It is in complete accord with these founda- 
tion principles that as God is a spiritual power 
and Christ is the spiritual teacher of his people, 
all of whom are equally the objects of his ten- 
der regard, that Friends were gathered a dis- 
tinct organization differing from all other pro- 
fessedly Christian societies. 

A monthly assembly was set up, in which no 
man was greater than his brother, save only in 
the respect which is due to age and experience 
and true faithfulness to manifested duty evinced 
in a blameless walking among his fellow-men— 
a meeting wherein the Divine love has been the 
binding cord to hold in oneness of action and 
purpose. 

It may not be amiss to pass into review the 
object and nature of a monthly meeting in the 
“Society of Friends.” First, to look briefly 
into the origin of the name of Friends. At 
the time of George Fox there was great con- 
vulsion in civil and religious society. The na- 
tion, partially released from the tyranny of 
despotic rulers, was awakening to a sense of 
the oppression of a system of state religion 
onerous to the conscience and intelligence of 
many. In the emancipation from the power of 
Rome a young and inexperienced queen, Eliza- 
beth, had prevented many changes which the 
more enlightened persons were anxious to ef- 
fect both as to doctrines and practice. These 
remained to be irritating causes to prevent 
permanent peace. In some places small bodies 
withdrew from fellowship with all the different 
professions and in many instances “one of a 
family or two in a city” withdrew from all the 
religious associations, seeing in all departure 
from the teachings of Christ as laid down in 
the Scriptures of Truth. These were called 
by different names, as seekers after truth, fami- 
ilies of love, many of their minds being opened 
to see the inconsistency of the high professors 
of the day. When George Fox came among 
these he found acceptance in their hearts for 
the gospel message he brought; especially that, 
that Christ the Divine life had come to give 
light in every obedient soul. As their meet- 
ings increased many nick names and opprobious 
terms were applied to them, but they adopted 
among themselves the name of “ Friends,” be- 
cause they were really friends to Christ, and 
from that saying of his, “Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you;” and again, 
“T have called you friends for all things that 
I heard of my Father I have made known unto 
you.” To all in this day who claim the name 
as successors of these Friends, is involved the 
fearful responsibility of so walking as to keep 
out of those evils from which they were pre- 
served, lest we present ourselves in the Divine 
presence with a false profession, the old cri- 
terion being still in force, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

| The sagacious mind of George Fox early saw 
the value of Christian fellowship and he was 
moved of the Lord to travel through various 


parts of England, and to write to other places 





to set up meetings for the business of the 
church that all who made profession of the 
Truth should conduct themselves consistently 
with that profession, and the Truth be main- 
tained free from censure. As the evil tree can- 
not produce good fruit, so the good tree will 
not have evil fruit. 
(To be continued.) 


Christian Outlook for the Twentieth Century. 


The Christian outlook for the twentieth cen- 
tury seems to me very bright. Of course, there 
will be, occasional retrogrades, and, it may be 
grave catastrophes; for it is in the very nature 
of life to be subject to crises. Nevertheless, 
I feel sure that the general trend of the next 
century will be onward and upward; and this 
because I feel sure that the Lord of the cen- 
turies has not lived and died and risen in vain. 
Accordingly, I believe that the spirit of Jesus 
Christ will be the dominant force in the com- 
ing century. I believe, for instance, that his 
Mountain Sermon will become more and more 
the supreme constitution for mankind; that 
as the church understands more and more his 
mission and character and teachings and work, 
her conceptions of God will be more and more 
heightened, and her conceptions of man will 
be more and more broadened; that the instincts 
of animalism will be lost in the sense of Divine 
sonship; that agnosticism will melt in the heat 
of personal Christian experiences; that an- 
archy against man will flee before loyalty to 
God; that the kingdom of God will be less in 
word and more in power; that sectarianism 
will be swallowed in catholicity; that ecclesi- 
asticism will wane and Christianity will wax; 
that character rather than opinion will be the 
test of orthodoxy; that church and state will 
dissolve partnership; that church and academy 
will join hands in glad bridal—the church ac- 
knowledging the Bible of nature and the acad- 
emy acknowledging the Bible of Scripture; 
that the standard of ethics—personal, domes- 
tic, social, educational, commercial, national, 
international, Christian—will grow higher and 
higher; that heredity will gain Christian mo- 
mentum; that environment will undergo trans- 
figuration; that the sense of individual respon- 
sibility, and also of corporate community, will 
alike deepen; that society will agree that chas- 
tity shall be as binding on man as on woman; 
that life imprisonment will surplant death pen- 
alty; that legislation, whether mandatory or 
prohibitory, will make way for intelligent and 
cheerful self-regimen; that office will soar from 
ambition into service; that wealth and work, 
instead of quarreling, will co-operate; that 
culture will become more conscious of account- 
ability to God and to man, that society will 
tend toward equilibrium of forces and of func- 
tions; that egotistic insularity will be merged 
into altruistic terrestrialism; that the Jew will 
regain the blessings promised in Abraham; that 
international differences will be submitted to 
an international court; that Christendom will 
disarm; that the whole world will become one 
neighborhood; that human units will grow into 
human unity—men into Man; that the Golden 
Rule will become more and more the law of 
society; that faith, hope, love, will be acknowl- 
edged the human trinity—in brief that the 
twentieth century will be in very truth a cen- 
tury of Christocracy.—By George Dana Bord- 
man, at the Mohonk Conference. 
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The Arbitration Plan. 


The plan of international arbitration adopted 
by the Committee on Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague Conference now goes to the 
respective Governments for ratification, re- 
jection or amendment, and when the considera- 
tion of the plan is resumed by the Conference 
the attitude of the Governments toward the 
details of the system will be recorded. Pre- 
sumably the committee have acted, so far as 
general principles go, in accordance with the 
instructions and suggestions of the Powers. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that a system of 
arbitration not differing essentially from that 
published, will be put to the test as a preven- 
tive of war. That this system, or any other, 
will prove an absolute preventive of armed 
collisions between nations is too much to ex- 
pect in the present stage of human develop- 
ment. 

By the terms of the proposed convention 
arbitration is not obligatory upon the signa- 
tory Powers. A compulsory clause would be 
valueless in practice. It is inconceivable that 
the nations not concerned in a particular con- 
tention would undertake to compel the parties 
to the contention to submit the dispute to ar- 
bitration. This would be “fighting for con- 
ciliation.” Yet compulsory international arbi- 
tration implies authority and force existent 
somewhere to compel disputants to arbitrate, 
if one or all of them refuse to arbitrate. If 
the reports from The Hague be correct some- 
thing promising has been gained for the world’s 
peace. The institution of a permanent tribunal 
ready on short notice to compose a quarrel will 
invite the settlement of many questions which 
might without the presence of the convenient 
tribunal carry the countries into war. Much 
has been written of the hypocrisies and insin- 
cerities of the Peace Conference; but we hazard 
the prediction that the tribunal as proposed 
will be used, that its decisions will be respected, 
and that it will lessen the chances of war. 

The reported draft of the arbitration con- 
vention covers two subjects— mediation and 
arbitration. The signatory Powers pledge them- 
selves to invite the good offices or mediation 
of one or more Powers in cases of serious dif- 
ferences before appealing toarms. The Powers 
are invited to volunteer their good offices for 
mediation to contending States, “even during 
the course of hostilities,” and such offers of 
mediation are not to be regarded as unfriendly 
acts. One of the articles defines mediation as 
the reconciling of conflicting claims and ap- 
peasing the resentment which may have arisen 
between contending States. Mediation, thus 
defined, is to have the character of advice or 
counsel, and shall have no obligatory force. 
Provision is made for a commission to find the 
facts in minor disputes not affecting the vital 
interests or honor of States, but impossible of 
settlement by ordinary diplomacy. The finding 
is to serve as the basis for an amicable ar- 
rangement. 

A permanent court of arbitration is to be 
established at The Hague, which is to decide 
all international disputes which the contend- 
ing nations may agree to submit to the tri- 
bunal. The signatory Powers do not obligate 
themselves to submit to arbitration, but if they 
accept arbitration they will sign an agreement, 
“clearly defining the object of the dispute, as 

well as the scope of the arbitrators,” and ob- 





ligating themselves “to submit in good faith 
to the arbitration judgment.” Powers not par- 
ticipating in The Hague Conference can sub- 
mit their contentions to the tribunal upon the 
terms and conditions prescribed. It is made 
the duty of the signatory Powers to call the 
attention of contending nations to the existence 
of the permanent court, and such action is to 
be accepted as a “tender of good offices.” The 
permanent court is to consist of persons “ of 
recognized competence in questions of inter- 
national law, enjoying the highest moral con- 
sideration.” Each of the signatory Powers is 
expected to appoint not more than four such 
persons for the service, and from these ap- 
pointments, or nominations, arbitrators are to 
be selected as cases arise. The term of the 
arbitrators’ office is six years, and appoint- 
ments may be renewed. 

These are the salient features of a scheme 
to avert war by the establishment of a tribu- 
nal, and fixing a place where international dif- 
ferences can be intelligently, patiently and 
impartially investigated, if the disputants have 
such faith in their side of the quarrel as to 
submit it to the judgment of a court. The 
first plan for such a tribunal is a compromise. 
An agreement to submit all the contentions of 
the signatory Powers to arbitration was im- 
possible. That may come in time.— Public 
Ledger. 































CONVICTIONS BY ‘TRUTH AND BY PANIC.—lt 
is not enough that there be sincerity and 
fervor. A judicious writer has said: “There 
is no object of worship that has ever been 
named, which has not had power to excite the 
fervor of its votaries. The Ancient Egyptians, 
twenty centuries ago, crowding along the sacred 
Nile, seven hundred thousand in number, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, to the festival of the 
cat-headed Bubastis; the modern Hindoos hast- 
ing from all parts of India to their holy city, 
Benares, to worship its sacred bulls, and wash 
in its sacred river; the followers of Mohammed, 
going on pilgrimage from all lands to Mecca; 
the so-called followers of Jesus Christ, of the 
Greek and Roman rites, rushing down the banks 
of the Jordan on Easter day, and plunging 
themselves into its waters—have this in com- 
mon, that their religious practices are honored 
with the utmost fervor of their nature. But 
it is a fervor which is compatible with the pro- 
foundest ignorance, and with a moral condition 
so low and debased that those who have the 
means of knowing it frequently decline to 
inform the world what they have seen and 
heard.” 

There is need then, especially in these days 
when the very foundations of faith are being 
tested, that men should well consider the 
things they believe and know why they believe 
them; that those who occupy the place of 
guides and instructors should carefully weigh 
the motives which are the mainsprings of 
action; and that all should “be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that asketh” 
a “reason of the hope that is in” them, with 
“meekness and fear."—W. F. Smith in The 
Christian. 




































THE first principles of religion, as I have 
found, are the knowledge of our own weakness 
and almighty sufficiency to supply all defects. 
Whoever builds on another foundation will be 
finally disappointed.—Samuel Fothergill. 
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Two Ways of Punishing. 


He who frees a child from the punishment 
he deserves robs him of his rights, but the 
question is, Which is the better way to punish? 

It happened thus. It was in the morning, 
and Janet was amusing herself with a book. 
It was a large book. It had pictures in it. It 
was a book that Janet loved, and it was a book 
that mother reserved specially for the Sabbath 
day. 

Janet was not a bad little girl; indeed, she 
was a pretty good one, except sometimes. 

Father and mother were sitting in the library, 
and the child had tired of the pictures, and 
turned to something else. 

“* Janet,” said mother, “ put the book away.” 

But Janet did not heed. Again was the re- 
quest made. But Janet shook her head. Now, 
firmly and decidedly, for the third time, the 
child was bidden to put the book away. Her 
reply was a decided “‘ No, I won't.” 

Janet is older now, and cannot understand 
why she said it, except that she was becoming 
conscious of her individuality, and she seemed 
to like to occasionally assert herself. But let 
that pass. 

Father heard the refusal, and it aroused him. 
With little thought, he in a very stern way 
ordered Janet to put the book in its place. But 
the little rebel would not obey. Command after 
command was given, but they seemed to have 
no effect upon Janet. “Spare the rod, spoil 
the child.” “Withhold not correction from 
the child,” and such familiar proverbs, came to 
the father’s mind, and he resolved that the 
child must be punished. Obedience is impera- 
tive, and must be insisted upon. Images of 
corporal punishment had already formed them- 
selves in his mind, and the impulsive motor- 
minded temperament was such that to think 
was to act. Already the rod was beside him, 
already the book was in his hand, and on the 
way to its place on the shelf, and the words 
were almost spoken, “If you won’t put that 
book away, you will have to suffer for it!” 

The mother, sensor rather than motor-minded 
was accustomed to think twice before acting. 
She two knew that the child must be punished, 
but the question was, Which was the better 
way? 

Gently but firmly she suggested that the 
punishment be left to her. As she put the 
book back on the floor, she was charged with 
spoiling the child, and that sort of thing. But 
insight is better than impulse, and gives con- 
fidence to action, and she insisted. 





Now it is evening. The sun, like a great 
ball of red and gold, is going to sleep in the 
west. The shadows are lengthening and dark- 
ening. Quiet and peace are all around. Father 
and mother and Janet are watching the last 
rays of light as they disappear beyond the hills. 
The incident of the morning has not been for- 
gotten. There lay the book on the floor just 
where it had been replaced from father’s hand. 
Nothing more had been said at the time, and 
perhaps the child thought that nothing more 
would be said. Occasionally the father looked 
at the book, but said nothing. 

It is nearing bedtime, and Janet says, “The 
dustman is coming.” Two or three times she 
attempts to climb up on mother’s knee, but 
somehow she is gently pushed away. 

She had asked for her usual evening story, 
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but it was not told. To be thus, though gently, | bad habits in country as wellasin thecity. There | hopeless, who feels that the world is against 
repulsed, seemed but to make her the more| are country cider barrels which are as full of | him and who is tempted to bitterness of soul 
anxious to get her arms around mother’s neck | mischief as the city beer barrels; and there | thereby, I simply whisper the single word, Pa- 
and her head down on her shoulder. are people who will give a drunkard, struggling | tience! If resistance is useless, then resist 

When, in the mother’s judgment, the proper | with evil habit, cider enough to start him on | not, but let resignation take its place. 
time came, the child was allowed to climb up| the straight road to the pit ; but there isoften| To the sorrowing one who wonders if these 
to her knee and give expression to her pent-up | more restraint, more strength, and more in-| tears will ever cease, who dreams of a better 
affection. “I love you mother,” she began to | dividuality in country life than in the rushing | land where there will be no broken ties, and 
say, and mother looked at her without giving | crowds that gather in cities, where men are | across whose threshold death never passes, but 
her the usual kiss, but asked, in a lovingly sur- | only wheels in a great machine, and are worked, | who gives way to doubt through excess of 
prised sort of a manner, “So you love me, | used up, broken, flung away, and replaced by | grief, I cry out, Patience! 
Janet?” and then, after a pause said, “So you | others which are also used, worn out, and cast| Be quiet, therefore, placid of soul, whatever 
would like me to tell you a story—would you?” | aside. happens. Be so true to thyself that thou wilt 

And now the mother cast into story form} The most successful men in the great busi-| never lose control of thyself. Never allow im- 
that conversation which took place between! ness centres of the world have been brought | patience to despoil thee of thy faith in God or 
Jesus and his disciples. _ She pictured the scene | up in the country until they have become strong, | thy charity for thy neighbors. Things may go 
on the plane of the child’s experience as graphi- | robust, and vigorous ; and then with good con- | wrong, but the stout heart which believes that 
cally as she could. She made much of the fact | stitutions, good health, good principles, and | this is God’s werld and that He has not left it 
that some of the disciples were continually | good habits, they have pushed their way to | to its fate will find some comfort, some happi- 
telling their Master that they loved Him. Once|the front and done a work which they could | ness in every experience that comes. 
again, with only a mother’s gentleness, she said, | never have done if they had been brought up} The hrist had that calmness of character 
“And do you love me, Janet? Jesus said to | amid the enervating influences of wealth, luxury, | which indicates not indifference but strength. 
his disciples, ‘If ye love Me, keep my com-| and city life. The mightiest thing on earth is a quiet soul, 
mandments.’” And then, pointing to the book} Let the farmer’s boy drive the oxen, train} which puts its trust in God, knows that it has 
on the floor said, “Janet, if you love me, you| the colts, till the soil, read the good books, | the power to bear all that He may ordain, and 
would keep my commandments—wouldn’t you, | study his lessons, and serve his God, and when | so lives from year to year in the serenity of 
dear?” the Lord shall call him into other fields he will | faith. To such a one it is but stepping across 

There seemed to be a parting of a great cloud | have health and courage, and as his day so|an imaginary line to go to heaven. 
away in yonder western sky, and a last un-| shall his strength be.—Common People. G. H. HEPWoRTH. 
usually bright ray of light seemed to brighten Be Patient (Adapted from New York Herald.) 

1ént. 


the child’s face as if it came straight from 
heaven, and she slipped down from mother’s} In your patience possess ye your souls (Luke xxi: 19). Gleanings in the Har ly History of Friends, 
knee, and ina moment the book was back on| Patience! A very humble virtue and yet (Concluded from page 29.) 
the library shelf, and the child was back in| one which has much to do with our happiness} Miles Halhead, travelling in Yorkshire, came 
her mother’s heart. and with the sweetness of our friendships. It | to Skipton, where, declaring the word of Truth, 
The question is, which was the better way— | jg a virtue to be carefully cultivated, for with-| he was so sorely abused and beaten, that he 
the father’s or the mother’s? out it we are a regret to ourselves and a sor- | lay for dead; nevertheless by the Lord’s power, 
_ I think that father knows, for as, unobserved | row to others. he was healed of all his bruises, and within 
in the deepening darkness, he watched and lis-| Patience is of two sorts. First, it indicates | three hours he was healthy and sound again, to 
tened, with touched heart and glistening eye, | the ability to preserve your equilibrium under | the astonishment of those who abused him, and 
he said to himself, “ God bless the mother; she | exasperating circumstances. It is, therefore, | to the convincing of many that beheld him. 
knows the better way.” —G. H. Archibald in | closely allied to self-control, for without self-| At Doncaster, instead of hearkening to what 
S. S. Times. - control you cannot be patient. It enables you | he said, they fell upon him in a great rage, and 
The F ’s Bo to preserve an unruffled temper in the midst of | drove him out of the town, and he being sorely 
é Farmers boy. disturbing provocations and. to look with a| bruised, was left for dead. But he got up 
It is not easy to fin] a person, whether man | large degree of charity on the weaknesses or | again, and went to a friend’s house, and the 
or boy, who is entirely contented with his |ot | the petulance or the anger of those with whom | Lord made him sound of all his bruises. 
in life. Each one sees something unpleasant, | you have relations. Thence he went to York, and though he met 
uncomfortable, inconvenient, and distasteful in] Then there is another kind of patience. It | with great hardships, yet he was supported by 
the experiences of daily toil; and most people | refers to the manner in which we bear the ills} an invisible hand. 
think they would like some other place, some | of life, the spirit in which we endure hardship} In Lancashire, one Captain Rawlinson took 
other lot, some other business, better than | and struggle in any of its ten thousand shapes. | hold of his arms and shoulders, and calling an- 
their own. When we suffer quietly—that is, with a placid | other man to take him by the feet and legs, 
The farmer’s boy longs for the city ; the city | and still trustful soul—patience develops and | they threw him over the wall, by which fall he 
boy longs for the farm; the poor man longs | becomes fortitude. Patience requires a degree | was exceedingly bruised, so that he had much 
for wealth, and the rich man longs for quiet | of courage; and fortitude, which means that|to do to get home. By the way it was in- 
and comfort ; the mechanic wishes he was a| we have a very heavy burden to bear, requires | wardly said to him, that he must be content 
merchant, and the merchant wishes he had | astill larger degree of courage. When patience | with what was befallen him that day, and that 
never seen the city where his life has been | under the petty ills of life evolves into forti-| if he was faithful in what the Lord required of 
wasted and blasted in a mad and fruitless chase | tude under the greater ills the next and last him, then he would heal him again. 
after worldly gain. Many a boy who has become | achievement is resignation, which indicates our} Within six days he went to Windermere 
discontented with his home and his labors there, | belief that these great afflictions are in the | steeple-house, and having spoken the word of 
has left for the great city, and has been sucked | providence of God, and that we are submissive | the Lord to the priest and people, without re- 
down into the whirlpool of sin and darkness and | because He will help us to bear them and will | ceiving any harm, he was healed that day of 
death ; and after his life has been wrecked, | bring out of them the most exalted spiritual | his sore bruises. 
has seen his error when too late to correct or | condition that human nature can attain. Sometime after he came to Furness in Lan- 
repair it. Had he remained with the honest} So I declare that there is little more desira-| cashire, to the house of captain Adam Sands, 
oxen and horses, and studied the Scriptures; | ble than patience, a virtue so homely that most | where he found a great number of professors 
had he honored his father and mother, and eaten | of us overlook it, but so necessary that a noble | gathered, and priest Lampett preaching. But 
his bread in the sweat of his face, he might | character cannot be built on any other founda-| as soon as Miles entered, Lampett was silent, 
have prospered in this world, and inherited life | tion. What would our lives be without it? What | which continuing a pretty while, captain Sands 
eternal in the world to come. else do we require so constantly? No day passes | said to him, “Sir, what is the matter: are you 
Of course we do not escape temptations in| but we need to exercise it toward the events | not well?” to which the priest answered “I am 
of life and toward our best friends. well, but I shall speak no more as long as the 


the country. Christ was tempted of the devil 
in the wilderness. There are bad people and} To the poor man who thinks his future is} dumb devil is in the house,” &c. Another 
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priest, whose name was Camelford, being asked 
by the captain to speak used similar language 
to excuse himself. Then the captain came to 
Miles, and taking him by the hand, led him out 
of the house. In all that time he had not 
spoken a word, and saw now the accomplish- 
ment of what he had been persuaded of before, 
viz: that an invisible power would confound by 
him the wisdom of the priests when he spoke 
never a word. 

At Newcastle Miles said to the mayor, rulers, 
and priests of that town, that God’s anger was 
kindled against them, because they had shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men, and would 
not enter themselves, nor suffer them that 
would. Because of this he was imprisoned: 
but the mayor being much troubled, sent for 
the sheriff (for these two had committed Miles) 
and said to him, “We have not done well in 
committing an innocent man to prison: pray 
let us release him.” The sheriff consenting, 
Miles was set at liberty. Then he declared the 
word of the Lord in those parts, and many 
were convinced of the truth held forth by 
him. 

About this time Oliver Cromwell had called 
a parliament. Those who had im- 
prisoned G. F. began to grow afraid, it may be, 
because the Parliament took notice of these 
doings, and he was released. At that 
time there was also Robert Widders, who 
being moved to go to Coldbeck steeple-house, 
the Baptist teacher went with him. There 
was one—Hutton preaching to whom he spoke; 
but the rude people threw him down, and 
dragged him into the yard, where they pushed 
and beat him till the blood gushed out of his 
mouth, so that he lay for dead some time, but 
a certain woman coming to him, held up his 
head, so that at length he recovered his breath. 
The same day William Dewsbury was so vio- 
lently beaten by the people that he was almost 
killed, but the Lord’s power healed him. 

As R. W. was very zealous in speaking to 
the priests, so he suffered very much in his 
estate, because for conscience’ sake he refused 
to pay them tithes; and on that account there 
was taken at sundry times, to the value of 
£143, beside what he suffered for meetings, &c., 
which also amounted to a considerable sum. 
And this (injustice) not only befell him, but it 
was the portion of many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of those of his persuasion. 

By this that hath been said, may be seen 
by what means the Quakers, so called, grew so 
numerous in those early times. As on one 
hand there were raised zealous preachers; so 
on the other hand there were abundance of 
people in England, who, having searched all 
sects, could nowhere find satisfaction for their 
hungry souls. And these now understanding 
that God by his light was so near in their 
hearts, began to take heed thereunto, and soon 
found that this gave them far more victory 
over the corruption of their minds (under which 
they had long groaned) than all the self-willed 
worships which they with some zeal had per- 
formed many years. And besides many of a 



































































doing good, as formerly they had been in 
working evil. 

Perhaps some will think it very indecent that 
they went so frequently to the steeple-houses, 
and there spoke to the priests; but whatsoever 











rude life were brought over to be as zealous in | through the sunny air. 


any may judge concerning this, it is certain | Inglis. 
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that those teachers generally did not bring 
forth the fruits of godliness, as was well known 
to those who themselves had been priests, and 
freely resigned, thenceforth to follow Christ 
in the way of his cross; and these were none 
of the least zealous, etc. Yet they were not 
for using sharp language against such teachers, 
who, according to their knowledge, feared God, 
but against those who were only rich in words. 

G. F. passing to Huxham, had a great meet- 
ing there on the top of a hill. Then travelling 
on, came into Cumberland, where he had a 
meeting of many thousands of people on a hill 
near Langlands. There being now several 
others, who preached the doctrine of the in- 
ward light of God, which convinceth man of 
sin, the number of those professors of the 
light increased greatly. A certain priest in 
Wales, sent two of his congregation into the 
north of England, to enquire what kind of 
people the Quakers were. These two became 
convinced, and embraced the Truth. 

One of these John-ap-John, continuing faith- 
ful, became a minister of the gospel, but the 
other afterwards departed from his convince- 
ment. 

In 1654 A. D. there were above sixty minis- 
ters of the Word raised in the service of the 
gospel, to turn people, (where they could have 
opportunity), from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to God. 

Of these Edward Burrough and Francis How- 
gill, with Anthony Pierson, came to London. 

Somewhat before the time they came a few 
small meetings had been held in London, attend- 
ed by Ruth Crouch, Anne Downer, (afterwards 
wife of George Whitehead), and Isabella But- 
ery, also Amos Stoddart (formerly a military 
officer) and but few other men. 

The Lord blessed Edward Burrough’s ministry 
with very glorious success and was such an 
excellent instrument in his hand, that some 
eminent men were touched to the heart by the 
power of the word of life which he preached. 
And although coals of fire, as it were, came 
forth of his mouth, to the consuming of briers 
and thorns, and he passing through unbeaten 
paths, trampled upon wild thistles and luxu- 
riant tares; yet his wholesome doctrine drop- 
ped as the oil of joy upon the spirits of the 
mourners in Zion. 

Francis Howgill, also an eminent and eloquent 
man, being at London, went to court, to utter 
what was in his mind to O. Cromwell, etc. 

The number of the said people increasing at 
London from time to time, several meetings 
were erected there. They became so numer- 
ous that a house known by the name of the 
Bull and Mouth was hired for a meeting house. 








LOVE not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world (1 John ii: 15). If you will 
go to the banks of a little stream, and watch 
the flies that come to bathe in it, you will 
notice that, while they plunge their bodies into 
the water, they keep their wings high out of 
the water; and, after swimming about a little 
while, they fly away with their wings unwet 
Now, that is the lesson 
for us. Here we are immersed in the cares 
and business of the world; but let us keep the 
wings of our soul, our faith and our love, out 
of the world, that, with these unclogged we 
may be ready to take our flight to heaven.—J. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
MEMORIES. 


Oh the sweet prairie flowers, 
How they bring my childhood hours 
Back to memory, as I see them once again, 
With their bright cheer nature smiles, 
As the prairie-land beguiles 
Wandering footsteps to its treasures now and then. 


As to-night I gaze once more, 
On their beauty, as before 
Plucking here and there the choicest and the best, 
I think of Him most good, 
Who in prairie solitude, 
Raised these wonders in their simple beauty dressed. 


If the “lilies of the field” 
Can such wondrous beauty yield, 
At the touches which are given by His power; 
How much more the soul of man, 
Did it yield but to the plan 
Of his soul-expanding influence every hour ! 


Since my childish footsteps trod, 
In the past, the virgin sod 
Of my loved, my native prairie state, 
Many changes I have seen; 
Life has worn a graver mien, 
Brought its sorrows and its trials small and great. 


Best of parents have been laid— 
One beneath the forest shade— 
And the other ’neath my native prairie sod. 
While their souls in sweet assent, 
At the summons, calmly went 
To the presence of their Father and their God. 


Death, with keen unsparing dart, 
Took these treasures of my heart, 
Left a sad and lonely void its depth within. 
But I trust we'll meet again, 
In that world beyond my ken; 
Meet in triumph over death and over sin. 


Though my lone heart seldom feels, 
Joys, which but the world reveals; 
Though no laurels I may win of earthly fame, 
May I hand the cup of cheer 
To the heavy laden here, 
And some little service render in His name. 


Could my life some brightness lend, 
Or the cause of Truth defend, 
Growing, meanwhile, in Christ’s love and perfect grace; 
*Twould repay for lonely hours, 
Clip from off the thorns the flowers, 
Sweetest tokens from his happy trysting place. 


PAULLINA, Iowa, Seventh Month 20th, 1899. 





Results of the International Peace Conference. 


The following appreciative remarks upon 
the recent Peace Conference at The Hague are 
taken from City and State, published in this 
city: 

“The Peace Conference at The Hague has 
accomplished larger results than even the most 
hopeful of prophets dared predict, or than 
would have been achieved if what may be con- 
sidered the principal object of the Czar had 
been gained. An agreement among the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers to the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbitration, to 
which all nations may resort for the settlement 
of war-threatening contentions—that is the 
recognition of a great principle. It is the ad- 
mission that it is better to let reason and law 
say who is right in a quarrel, rather than that 
dynamite, armored cruisers, and skilfully ma- 
neeuvered battalions shall determine who is 
weaker and who stronger. For the nations 
to have agreed simply not to increase their 
armaments would have been only an expedient 
to lessen taxation or somewhat minimize the 
shock of a particular conflict; it would have 
established no useful principle. It would have 
determined nothing as to the way in which in- 
ternational quarrels should be settled, or as to 
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the relative value, in determining such die- | moment. We have enunciated a great truth Notes from Others. 
putes, of force and law, of reason and brute! at The Hague, and at the same moment spoken 
violence. It is the difference between a make-! its antagonistic falsehood in the Philippines. 
shift expedient and a broad principle having ; This is the dark and discouraging side of the 
its roots deep in a far-reaching truth. .| picture. But even such human weaknesses can 
In this particular instance the nations are simply | not permanently obstruct the progress of great 
agreeing to adopt that higher and better line | reforms, though they do so again and again 
of procedure in their collective contentions | temporarily. The history of the extinction of 
which long ago reputable individuals adopted | negro slavery in the British West Indies and 
in settling their contentions. They have said | in our own country, the story of Lord Shaftes- 
formally to the world: ‘It is better to settle | bury’s long struggle for the relief of children 
disputes of this kind by the decision of the | from destructive labor in the mines and fac- 
most learned, wise, and impartial judges that | tories of Great Britain, illustrate perfectly both 
we can find, than to kill thousands of men, | the enormous difficulties met with in such ef- 
multiply widows and orphans, desolate innu- | forts and their final and absolute triumph. The 
merable homes, burden our people with taxes, | werk of the Peace Conference at The Hague 
and generally augment the sum of human mis-| records another great victory for humanity— 
ery. This does not seem an altogether un-| one in which both Great Britain and the United 
reasonable conclusion to come to, and it is a| States have a most honorable and prominent 
rather late hour in the world’s history to have | part; but it is a victory which will demand the 
reached it; moreover, it would seem to cast | constant effort of the intelligent and influential 
some reflections upon the Rooseveltian ‘stren- | citizens of all the nations sharing in the con- 
uous life; but it is none the less a very great | clusions of the Conference to render decisive.” 
achievement, and worthy the deepest gratitude We add the following from the British 
of which the appreciative mind and sound heart | F’riend:— 
are capable. That we should finally reach this} “Has the Peace Conference failed or suc- 
resting-place in the long road of huffan pro-| ceeded? The answer seems to depend on the 
gress one who knows anything of the history| standard by which it is judged. If anyone 
of civilization might have foretold with reason- | seriously thought that it would inaugurate an 
able certainty. Law and reason are advancing | era of immediate and progressive disarmament, 
in the affairs of men with the sureness, if with | and that without this it would be worthiess, it 
the slowness, with which the glacier moves. | has of course failed. So it has if the test of 
That which causes this advance is the irrepres- | success is made to consist in a general agree- 
sible aspirations of the human heart and the | ment not to apply inventive genius to engines 
human mind to be a little better and a little| of destruction. If anyone, again, considers 
wiser than our fathers. That this particular| that compulsory resort to arbitration in all 
good thing would come we were justified infcases of international dispute was the only 
predicting, because good things of just the| thing worth contending for, then the Confer- 
same kind, closely akin to it, had been steadily | ence has failed. It has accomplished none of 
coming through the past. It is but reason and | these things. But it has done much neverthe- 
right claiming their sceptre and throne in a|less. Besides the details to which we referred 
fresh domain after a long series of similar con-|a month ago, it has done what has for long 
quests—another instance of a kind of expansion | years been the dream of all peace-advocates, 
which lovers of justice rejoice in. It is the | established a permanent tribunal for the ar- 
very slowness of the process—accompanied, as | bitration of international disputes. It is surely 
it is, by intermittent reaction—which inspires | absurd to say that this will be of no use be- 
a quiet confidence that victory will come at| cause there is to be no compulsion to use it. 
last. He who has studied the advance of a| It would be as reasonable to say that voluntary 
moral idea through centuries, and is familiar | resort to arbitration has been of no service in 
with its behavior, finds that it moves with the | industrial quarrels. The setting up of a per- 
invariability of a certain law. ‘He feels that we | manent court will make resort to arbitration 
can afford to wait. He is just as certain that | easier, and put an added stigma on the nation 
the law of justice and of love is quietly, per-| that refuses to have recourse to it. Though 
sistently elbowing out the passion and unreason | the burden of armaments is not to be lifted 
of violence and hate as the student of the| yet, we believe that the development of arbi- 
earth’s surface is that the glacial period is| tration is the true path of progress, and that 
retiring, though he may at the moment stand|a long step towards peace has been taken. 
upon the apparently changeless ice rivers of |The fact that all the clauses constituting a 
Switzerland or Alaska. They once covered | permanent court of arbitration were passed by 
vast regions of country at present habitable| the Third Commission unanimously, and that 
and productive, but have now retired to a few| France and Germany stood hand in hand in 
remote corners of the earth. ° support of the article that lays it as a duty on 
“The strength of the war-lovers, the advo-| the Powers to advise Powers in dispute to use 
cates of ‘ the strenuous life,’ lies in the gulli- | the court, (which is a long step towards com- 


bility of men; in their disposition to yield to| pulsion) belies nearly all the forecasts of the 
appeals to a false sentiment of patriotism and | cynics.” 


national honor, to a spurious loyalty. With 
what deadly effect such cries can be used to 
mislead thousands of good men into support 
and justification of war that violates the funda- 
mental principles of free government and hu- 
manity, how prone men are to abandon princi- 
ples under the temptation of self-interest or 
the delusion of pride, we of the United States 
are painfully and humiliating reminded at this 


Under the heading of “A Blot on the Sirdar’s 
Fame” the Christian World describes the almost 
| incredible action of Lord Kitchener’s forces, and 
voices the very general expression of regret ex- 
pressed by J. Morley when he said that England 
“sent their soldiers to civilize savages, but they 
must take care the savages did not barbarize their 
soldiers. It would be a bad day indeed if they had 
one conscience for the mother country and another 
conscience for all the vast territory over which 
their eye did not extend.” 


























































A Converted Agnostic to Commit his Costly Li- 
brary to the Flames.—On the evening of Eighth Mo. 
15, in the middle of the street in front of Memorial 
United Brethren Church, Toledo, 0., the elegantly 
bound volumes which compose the library of Mar- 
shal 0. Waggoner, formerly one of the most pro- 
nounced agnostics in the world, will be burned. He 
was recently converted to Christianity, made a 
public declaration of faith a few weeks ago, and 
became a member of the United Brethren Church. 
The library in question is valued at several thous- 
and dollars, and the volumes are the works of some 
of the brightest authors of the world. Nearly 
every author of any note who wrote in defence of 
infidelity and agnosticism found a place for his 
works in M. O. Waggoner’s library.— Public Ledger. 






















A student of social science finds that, taking ten 
representative daily newspapers from various sec- 
tions of the country and tabulating their contents 
for a week, their average make-up was as follows: 
Reports of crimes, eight per cent; reports of sensa- 
tional accidents and horrors, eight per cent.; re- 
ports of divorces, domestic troubles, etc., five per 
cent.; reports of prize fights, betting, racing, etc., 
nine per cent; political gossip and conjecture, not 
facts, twelve per cent.; correction of false rumors, 
etc., three per cent. In other words, nearly half of 
the daily newspaper is made of material that is 
morbid and wanting in any sort of permanent value 


to the sober-going person who wants to get at the 
kernel of things. 

























A Book to be Avoided.—In these vacation days 
many are reading and laughing over the pages of 
“David Harum: A Story of American Life,” by 
Edward Noyes Wescott. It is a well constructed 
story of life, laid mainly in central New York. The 
literary character of the work is of high degree, 
and the humor is abundant. There will be a tinge - 
of sadness as the reader remembers that the author 
will write no more for the entertainment of the 
public. He died with that fell disease consumption 
ere his volume appeared in book form. Much of it 
was written while the disease was preying upon his 
system, and was slowly but certainly bringing him 
down to the grave. It is difficult to understand 
how one in such condition could have filled his pages 
with genuine and exuberant humor. We cannot 
but express regret that his volume should inciden- 
tally commend, or certainly not condemn, the use 
of tobacco, of wine, beer, and stronger drinks, and 
that it should rather ridicule one’s disapprobation 
of the theatre. There is also on more than one 
page some indelicacy of thought and expression, 
and “curse words” frequently stain the otherwise 
pure and mirthful page.—Christian Instructor. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep States.—A hurricane has lately swept over 
several of the West Indian Islands, doing great damage to 
life and property. In some places warnings of its ap- 
proach from the Weather Bureau enabled the inhabitants 
to provide for their safety. Reports from Porto Rico, St. 
Domingo, Guadeloupe, Antigua, the Bahamas, St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, state that shipping has suffered severely: 
scores of vessels having been sunk; crops were destroyed 
in several places, and widespread distress will probably 
result; and the total number of deaths is said to amount 
to 3000. In Porto Rico alone it is said 2000 persons have 
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THERE is a wide-spread fear of being counted 
narrow, but there is a narrowness which leads 
to life. “1 have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am I straitened until it is accom- 
plished ?” 
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How seldom is prosperity the means of rais- 
ing the tone of our piety. 
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lost their lives. The United States Government has di- 
rected that temporary aid shall be rendered from the mili- 
tary stores on the island until supplies forwarded from 
New York shall have arrived. An appeal has been pre- 
pared by Secretary Root to the people of the United States 
for help, in behalf of the homeless people who are in dan- 
ger of starving, and the first ship load of supplies left 
New York on the 14th inst. Stormy weather has also 
done great damage in South America, particularly in the 
southern part of Chili. 

Aguinaldo has appealed to the Powers for recognition 
of “ Filipino independence,” in a document dated the 27th 
ult. It has been sent to all the foreign Consuls at Manila, 
with the request that it be forwarded to their respective 
Governments. 

A despatch from Manila, via Hong Kong, says that the 
gunboat Napidan shelled Paete, on Laguna de Bay. It is 
alleged that the town was full of people and that no warn- 
ing of the bombardment was given. The people seeing 
the boat approaching fled to the hills in a terrified condi- 
tion, and many buildings were damaged. One child was 
killed. 

San Mateo, about eleven miles northeast of Manila has 
lately been occupied by the American troops after a sharp 
conflict. 

The Secretary of war has lately said that there will be 
50,000 men in the Philippines ready for active service at 
the close of the rainy season, about the last of Tenth 
Month, and more will be sent there if necessary. 

It is said that the situation in some parts of the West 
is without precedent since the close of the Civil War. The 
activity in all the great lines of industry has drawn the 
surplus labor away from the farming districts and it can- 
not be reached. Higher wages than were paid in many 
years past are offered for farm workers in many places in 
the West, but the supply keeps far below the demand. In 
some quarters it is said the absence of a sufficient number 
of harvesters is resulting in serious injury to the crops. 

A despatch from Fargo, N. D., of the 10th inst., says: 
“Two million bushels of wheat are estimated to have been 
lost in to-day’s hailstorm, which partially destroyed the 
crop on nearly 250,000 acres of land in the State. The 
total loss will be $1,000,000. 

The general condition of corn is reported improved, and 
the outlook for an abundant erop in the great corn States 
of the Central valleys, as well as in the Middle Atlantic 
States, is most promising. 

It is estimated that the cotton crop may reach this year 
the unprecedented total of 12,000,000 bales. 

An American syndicate has lately purchased for $1,- 
000,000 two islets, LaCruza and LaRamon off the coast of 
Cuba. Immense quantities of iron are believed to be 
there, and also hidden treasures taken from Panama by 
buccaneers years ago. 

A despatch from Laramie, Wyo., says a large force of 
scientific people working in the great fossil quarry near 
that place, have discovered and exhumed a monster fossil 
dinosaur in a perfect state of preservation, and have ob- 
tained nearly the whole of this new species. This animal 
had a long neck, tail and hind legs and short fore legs, 
the whole length of the animal being sixty feet, and it 
stood twenty feet at the hips, the thigh bone, or femur, 
being six feet long and fifteen inches in diameter. It had 
a head like a frog. 

A despatch from Los Angeles, Cal., says: “ Laden with 
relics of the Cliff Dwellers, George L. Cole has returned 
from a journey to the ruined cities of Southeastern Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. Valuable results were secured by 
excavations in an ancient communal dwelling, as yet un- 
named, which stands on cliffs of the Sante Fe River, four- 
teen miles from Espanola, N.M. There were not less than 
1,600 rooms in the larger building in its prime. It was 
240 by 300 feet. Dr. Cole estimates that from 4,800 to 
6,000 people lived in the pueblo. The cliff on which the 
ruin stands rises a thousand feet above the surrounding 
country. 

An estimate of the damage done by the late flood in 
Texas amounts to $7,414,000. 

There were 445 deaths in this city last week, which is 
27 more than the previous week and 2 more than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 139 
were under one year of age ; 226 were males and 219 fe- 
males: 49 died of cholera infantum ; 41 of consumption ; 
35 of marasmus ; 32 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 22 of heart diseases ; 20 of cancer; 19 of old 
age ; 14 of apoplexy ; 13 of inanition ; 11 of inflammation 
of the brain; 10 from casualties; 9 of typhoid fever, and 
6 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 1004 a 1014; 4’s, reg., 1124 a 
112# ; coupon, 113 a 114; new 4’s, reg., 130 a 131; 5's, 
1114 a 112; 3’s 108} a 109. 

CoTTon sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis of 
6§c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.— Winter, super., $2.00 a $2.15; 
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straight, $3.45 a $3.70 ; city mills, straight, $3.25 a $3.40. 
RYE FLour.—$3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 71? a 72c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 364 a 36%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 274 a 28c. 

FOREIGN.—The re-opening of the Dreyfus case in France 
has been attended with great excitement, especially in 
military circles. On the 14th instant, Labori, one of the 
principal lawyers engaged in defending him was assassin- 
ated. The fact that Dreyfus is a Jew has enlisted the 
prejudices of a large class-against him, yet the belief that 
he has been the victim of designing men, who are them- 
selves guilty of the crime of treason with which he is 
charged gains strength. 

Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India has 
announced in the British House of Commons that a gold 
standard in India is necessary for the interests of the 
Empire. 

The Queen of England in a recent speech to Parliament 
thus refers to the International Conference at The Hague: 
“The conference summoned by the Emperor of Russia to 
consider measures for promoting the maintenance of peace 
has completed its sittings. Although the results of its 
deliberations did not fully correspond with the lofty aims 
which it was summoned to accomplish, it has met with a 
considerable measure of success. The institution of a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration cannot fail to diminish 
the frequency of war, while the extension of the Geneva 
convention will mitigate its horrors.” 

A despatch from St. John’s, Newfoundland, of the 9th 
says: “A deputation of Finlanders is -here inspecting the 
country, with a view to arranging for the immigration of 
thousands of Finlanders, who are emigrating because of 
the tyranny of the Russian Government. To-day the 
deputation started on a tour of inspection of the various 
sections of the islands which seem adaptable to their 
needs.” 

A new naval port has lately been constructed by Russia 
on the north coast of the Kola peninsula, 175 miles north 
of the Arctic circle, called Catharine Harbor. It is said 
to be ice free, and vessels sailing from it can reach the 
North Sea between Norway and Scotland in seven or eight 
days. It is proposed to connect Catharine Harbor with 
Archangel and other prominent points by railroad. 

The well-known editor, William T. Stead, thus speaks of 
the results accomplished by the International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague: “The conference achieved a great 
success—much greater than the delegates anticipated— 
and the result was achieved largely by the amour propre 
of capable men from all parts of the world, determined to 
accomplish something worth their assembling together. 
The result surprised all of them, and the magnitude of the 
gains is imperfectly understood even by the conference. 
The establishment of a permanent court of arbitration on 
the American principle of revision, plus the French declara- 
tion of the duty of neutrals, to recommend disputing Powers 
to resort to the arbitration court rather than to war, re- 
presents vast progress in the evolution of human society. 
The recognition of the duty to represent to disputants the 
desirability of resorting to the arbitration court entails no 
obligation on the Americans inconsistent with their tradi- 
tional policy. This is made absolutely clear by the de- 
claration signed by the American delegation, read in full 
at the conference and entered on the records.” 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 

Hamilton Haines, Phila., R. P. Gibbons, Del., omitted 
from list published in No. 3; Sarah M. Burgess, Pa.. 
omitted from list published in No. 2; Annie J. Jones, 
Del.; George Foster, R. I., for Mary F. Collins, $1, to 
No. 52, Vol. 73; J. Clinton Startuck, M. D.. Mass. ; 
Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., $4, for Albert Maxwell 
and Joel Newlin; Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Phila., $10, 
for The George School, Pa., Library Association of 
Friends, Phila., Jos. L. Truman, La., Ellen A. Pine 
and E. Harris Michener, Phila. ; H. H. Ellyson, Ia.; 
Wilson Hutchens, Mo.; Beulah Palmer and for T. 
Chalkley Palmer, Pa.; Rachel K. Evens, N. J., $6, for 
herself, Wm. T. Zook, Pa., and John B. Jones, Okla- 
homa; J. A. Holloway, Agent, O., $22. for Asa Branson, 
Ellen Branson, Joseph Bailey, Thomas Conrow, David 
French, Mary J. French, Sarah F. Holloway, Edwin 
F. Holloway, Asa G. Holloway, Ann B. Hoge ard 
Henry Stanton; S. G. Hollingsworth, Kans.; A. B. 
Bayes, England, $2.50, being $1.25 each for James 
Austin Bayes and Harry W. King to No. 27, Vol. 73; 
Jesse Dewees, Agent, O., $11, for David Masters, Jason 
Penrose, Jes. Vaughan, Rachel Harmer, Patience 
Fawcett and Thos. Dewees, Kans.,$1, to No. 27, Vol. 73; 
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roller, straight, old, $3.15 a $3.35 ; do. do., straight, new, | Jane R. Haines, G’t’n.; Martha R. Newkirk, Phila. - 
$3.10 a $3.30; Western winter, old, straight, $3.20 a : 
$3.40; do., do., new, straight, $3.15 a $3.35; spring, 


Samuel T. Haight, Agent, Canada, $10, for Catharine 
Hall, Anna Moore, Geo. Pollard, Joshua Waring, John 
Pollard; Paschall Worth, Pa.; Hannah P. Rudolph, 
N.J.; Warner W. Cooper, N.J.: Sarah A. Longstreth, 
Phila. ; Mary W. Trimble, Pa.; David Heston, k’f’d; 
Wm. H. Cook, Ia.; Wm. Abel, Neb., $1, to No. 27, 
Vol. 73; M. T. Horne for Hannah B. Horne, Ind.; 
Margaret J. Jones, Canada; Geo. Blackburn, Agent, 
O., 42, for himself, W. J. Blackburn, M. D., Annie C, 
Bonsall, Sarah J. Bonsall, Edward Bonsall, Martha J. 
Cook, Catharine Fawcett, Thos. F. Fawcett, Mary R, 
Fawcett, Barzil!ai French, Clarkson 8. French, Miriam 
French, Martha H. French, Albert Hayes, Finley 
Hutton, Stephen Hodgin, Amy J. Morlan, Edward 
Stratton, Eliza Stratton, Catharine M. Thomas and 
John M. Stratton; Hannah W. South, Phila., $6, for 
herself, Edward L. South and Walter South ; Geo. J. 
Foster, Ill.; D. B. Hedley, Pa.; Edward Lippincott, 
G’t'n; Matilda W. Warner, Pa ; Thomas C. Hogue, 
Pa.; Wm. Smallwood, Pa.; Margaret Maule, Pa.; 
Jos. J. Coppock, Agent, Ia., $39, for A. L. McGrew, 
Jos. Armstr.ng, Lewis W. Bye, Peter N. Dyhr, 
Benjamin Ellyson, M. A. Fritchman, Wm. G. Hall, to 
No. 14, Vol. 74, Wilson C. Hirst, Edwin T. Heald to 
No, 27, Vol. 73, Thomas Leech, Nicholas Larson, John 
E. Michener, Pearson Thomas, Samuel Thomas, Wm. 
Thomas, Lydia Roberts, Wilson T. Sidwell, Elwood 
Spencer, Nathan Satterthwait and Zadok Ellyson, $1, 
to No. 27, Vol. 73; George Foster for Eliza F. Browning, 
R. I.; Ellwood Cooper, Phila.; Clarkson Moore, Agent, 
Pa., $36, for himself, Horatio G. Cooper, Plizabeth 
C. Coopét, Elizabeth W. Moore, J. Adrian Moore, 
Harvey Murray, Thompson Frame, Wm. B. Harvey, 
Priscilla H. Hughes, 8. Morris Jones, Sarah L. Pass- 
mre, Thomas L. Passmore, Hannah J. Reid, William 
Wickersham, Hannah N. Harry, Sharpless Mercer, 
Henry Palmer Vol. 74 and Everett Palmer; Aaron 
Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., $12, for Sarah E. Haight, 
Elizabeth Mekeel, Charles B. Owen, Edward Pyle, 
Mary E.Wood and Edward Wood; J. Albin Thorp, Pa.; 
Ezra Stokes, N. J.; Dallas Reeve, N. J.; Frank M. 
Normart, Phila.; Geo. Haines, Jr., N. J.; Mary E. 
Hilyard, per J. Barclay Hilyard, N. J. 

bes” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





Diep, at his home near Plymouth, Washington County, 
Ohio, on the eighth of Sixth Month, 1899, Tuomas Hosson, 
aged nearly eighty-seven years, a member of Plymouth 
Particular and Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He was firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and testi- 
monies of Friends and was a diligent attender of all our 
meetings, as long as health permitted. He bore a linger- 
ing illness with much patience and resignation ; said he 
had no desire to get well, and when queried with whether 
his future prospects looked bright, replied that he believed 
the sting of death was taken away. During the last few 
months of his life he suffered much, and was frequently 
heard in vocal supplication, interceding with his Heavenly 
Father for help and for strength to bear his sufferings to 
the end, and that He would be with him through the dark 
valley and shadow of death. He often lamented the con- 
dition of those who deny the Saviour saying, “‘ What would 
they do at such a time as this.” “Vain is the help of 
man.” He was very desirous to be in readiness for the 
solemn change which he felt was approaching, and was 
sensible that he had no merit of his own. His trust was 
entirely in the mercy of God, through Christ Jesus our 
Lord. His family have the consoling belief, that through 
adorable mercy, he has been gathered into that rest which 
is prepared for the people of God. 

The following notice is reprinted in the present number 
as there were several errors in the one which appeared 
in No. 1 of this volume: 

, at the home of Jarvis Harvey, which was also the 
home of his mother, Minerva Harvey, who was a sister of 
the deceased, MELISSA JOHNSON, daughter of Barclay and 
Sarah Johnson, on the twelfth of Sixth Month, 1899, aged 
seventy-five years; a member of Pleasant Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. Her sickness of three months’ duration 
was such that caused the most intense suffering, which 
was borne in humble Christian patience. She was a dili- 
gent reader and lover of ancient Friends’ writings, often 
quoting sentences from them in her last sickness. Her 
mental faculties remained bright and clear to the last. 
Her life for the most part was one of deep affliction, and 
truly she came up through great tribulation, and we be- 
lieve through mercy her robes were washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, and that now she is for- 
ever at rest. 
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